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ARCHITECTS AND WAR SERVICE. 


AST week the Roval Institute of British Architects, in 
conjunction with the allied societies and the Society 
of Architects, took a step which will, we trust 
result in a much fuller and wider utilisation of the 

- services which architects as a body can render to 

the country during the present war. The various societies 
mentioned appointed a deputation to walt on Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Director-General of National Service, the spokes 
men being the President of the Institute, Mr. Ernest Newton 
Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, while Mr. Gass, of 
Manchester, spoke on behalf of the allied societies, laving 
spec ial stress on the varied nature of the work which architects 
have to deal with in the provinces, a qualification which is 
likely to render them even more useful for emergency service 
than their London colleagues, who for the most part confine 
themselves more closely to architectural work alone. Our 
readers will see from the report of the proceedings, which we give 
on another page, that the deputation have cleared away all 
possibility of misconception as to the range of services for which 
architects can be usefully employed, and while we feel that 
the profession has not hitherto been as fully employed as it 
might have been in the service of the nation, there is every 
Institute 
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reason to hope that the Advisory Council at the 
with its local branches connected with the allied societies, 
be able to furnish data to the authorities which will result in 
freeing many of those “ first class fighting men,” the Royal 
Engineers, from services that can be adequately rendered by 
those members of the architectural profession who are unable, 
for reason of age or health, to take their places in the fighting 
ranks, As has been urged, the Royal Engineer Is a cog 1n 
a great and most valuable machine and takes his orders from 
those above him in rank and transmits his orders to those 
under him, and while he is the handy-man of the army and is 
always in request when work outside strictly military duties 
has to be carried out, his primary duties are those of a directly 
military nature. The architect, on the other hand, is, to use 
a simile, accustomed to plough a lonely furrow, and in so 
doing is accustomed to bear the weight of great responsibilities in 
money matters on his own shoulders. Much of the misunder- 
standings which arise as to an architect’s position are due to 
the fact that in the nature of things his work makes him a 
solitary being. Like the painter, his design is born in solitude, 
ind when its execution is in question he acts alone, exercising 
reat powers and responsibilities, so that he may carry out 
‘arge works for his clients, only coming into contact with 
them at brief and infrequent intervals, a result which is often 
borne home to us in the fact that it is frequently difficult to 
trace the name of the architect who is responsible for the design 
of an important building within a comparatively short time 
the date of its erection. The architect’s work is largely that 
ol comparing executed work with drawings and specifications, 
and the training which enables him to do so with success is 
He is pictured 


! 
will 


an ideal process for making a good overseer. 
wit a rule and a pal! of compasses, and he can apply these 
‘struments of precision in other fields than the one he usually 


What the Government have a great need of is supervisors 
Who can discover whether contracts are being loyally carried 
out according to conditions laid down, measurers and valuers 
Who can estimate the amounts of labour and material in com- 
picted works, and these are all functions for which the architect 
We mention these points first lest we 
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is fitted by his training. 


should be reminded that a large number of buildings required 
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for purposes of war have been already designed and erected by 
Government departments, but. as members of the deputation 
pointed out, there is hardly any limit to the capacities in 


which trained architects may be usefully employed ; there is vet 


time to utilize their services, and by doing so, men who are 


really want d more than anv others at the front mav be released 


il 


for service there. A definition of dirt is that it is matter whic] 


in the wrong place; an equally good description of the manner 
In which time Is more freque ntly wasted than in any other way 
Is the employment of the square peg to fill the round hole 
The countrv does not make full use of the architect if it sends 
him to do indifferent work as an agricultural labourer or as a 
munition worker. Such employment is about as suitable as to 
give the guests at a dinner table razors to cut their food with 
and vet manv of the capacities in which willing workers have 
been utilized are, considering the circumstances, almost equally 
absurd. 

The deputation is to be « ongratulated on the clear statement 
they made, and Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s reception of their 
arguments leaves nothing to be desired and should lead to the 
foundation of an entente cordiale between the representatives 
of the Government and the architectural profession. Waste 
follows if a man is too good for his work or if he is not good 
enough for it, but if the authorities will be guided in this by those 
who have inside knowledge of the capacities of men of their 
own calling, they will secure the instruments they require with 
the minimum amount of trouble. Good work well done often 
has an immense future effect and we believe that the direct 
methods employed by the deputation may result in a better 
future understanding of the architect’s position in the body 
We distrust too much insistence on the architect’s 
status as an “ artist.’’ for it is too often the preliminary to a 
graceful statement that it Is necessary In a practi al work to 
dispense with his services. If architects did not so often live 
what we have de scribed as heing a solitary life, they would 
appreciate this fact more than they do at present and their 
appreciation of the truth would in no way prevent their being 
Though no man can serve two masters with sincerity, 


politic. 


artists. 
he must remember that it will need all his faculties to serve one 
well, and the art of the architect who is not practical is an exotic 
which is of little use in the world. We cannot imagine that any 
Government would have failed to utilise the services of the 
greatest English architect, Sir Christopher Wren, in some 
capacity in a national crisis, for commanding ability is not 
possible without the large and comprehensive vision which 
makes men pra tical in the best and highest sense of the word. 
All classes and all professions have learnt more of each other 
in these days of stress, and our recognition of what we have 
learnt should enable us to be more useful members of the body 
future than we have been in the past. The 


yolitic in the 
I 
work 


architect who has proved his practi al capac ity by doing 
of another kind during the war, will have done the profession a 
service, for the world, which is not primarily concerned in matters 
of art, will allow us the possession of powers whi h they have 
no means of checking, while they will judge and accept us or 
condemn us on points on which their training and knowledge 
enable them to form a fairly accurate opinion. A great many 
of the architect’s difficulties have arisen from a want of under 
standing by the public as to the nature and scope of his work 
We hope the new departure so happily inaugurated will lay the 
ghost of misunderstanding, or at least pave the way to that end. 
Acts are infinitely more im pressive than words, however 
eloquently they may be uttered. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. LAWRENCE WEAVER delivered an interesting 


Carpenters’ lecture, at Carpenters Hall, W ednesday, 
Hall February 21, on ‘Seottish Houses of Five 
Lectures. Centuries,” which was listened to with much appre- 
ciation by the audience, and was illustrated. M1 

Wea i emphasise l the mililvary iracteristics I early ™ tish 
architecture, and the very pronounced features which differentiated 
it from similar work in the more southern intry of England 
The Renaissance of Scotland was borrowed from French sources, 
instead of that of Italy and the Low Countries, architecture being 


nfluenced by the rivalry between and France on the one 
hand, and England on the other: but Scottish architecture, thougl 
from French sources, strikingly and 
ndividual in its character. Most of the buildings are 
we of richer countries ; ] 


and the turbulence 
up to the time of the U 


scolianad 


borrowing ilways remained 
noticeably 
smal! compared with thi 
which characterised Scotch history 
1603. led to the maintenance of a semi-military characte1 
the architecture of more favoured lands reflected the growth of more 
habits and the feeling of security which prevailed 
‘ 


Palladian architecture af 


W0n of 
long afte: 


ivilized 
Che tide of 


- " } 


than Englanc, but, if anvthing, clas tendencies became more 
pronounced, there being fewer traces of transitional work. Mr 
Weaver illustrated his lecture with views of Falkland, Holyrood 

| nd houses which 


and many other castles and 


Stirling, Traequair, Edzell 
the stu 


are well known to ident of architecture, and form a 
proof of the strong individuality and character of a nation whicl 
has made a great struggle against natural drawbacks caused by the 

of soil and the inclemencies of a_ rigorous 


comparative poorness 


climate. 


ANOTHER opportunity for the artistic treatment of 
something in everyday use has come and brought the 
The new one-pound notes pre- 
decorative treatment 


The New 
£1 Note. 


inevitable failure 
sented a good chance for 
which not one but scores of desiguers in the country could have 
ably dealt with Instead of a good coherent decorative design we 
have a disjointed and disagreeable medley of figures and letters in 
which nothing tells and nothing matters. The anwmic figure on the 
horse disgraces our national saint, the view of the Houses of Parlia 
ment belittles the dignity breadth of that fine group, and the 
only redeeming feature is the head of the King The result is no 
reflection on our lack of taste and skill, it is simply 4 part of that 
eternal muddle which clings to the official British mind : 
have commandeered those who would have turned out a « 


scheme for such a thing in one hour’s time. 


and 


Detail of Bank at Moorgate Hall. 
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THe annual exhibition of the 
Painter Etchers contains, as we should ex pect, a ¢ 


of deal of good work, but little of out 








Society 
Painter It mav be that the many exhibitions 1 I 
Etchers. the subject matter of which atfords mot 
nterest. put us out of tune with worl 
ind peaceful n th ther hand, that he war has 
much attention among artists as to rencer the! na 
m their work in the | manne! The mos 
standing features are the delightful works of Sir | S 
Marsh Mallows i8, and “On the Banks of the | \ 
Several tine etchings by Mr. Nelson Dawson and some 
etchings by the late Niels Lund, of which the most notewor 
Pevensey,” N 170, and Killin No. 171 We 
mention the very able work ntributed by the late I 
Horsnell, whose death is a great loss both to architecture and 
whose works reach a very high standard of interest and 
Perhaps the best of several are The Boat-builder’s Yard, 183. 
“The Arun at Bosham,” No. 18 nother very fine etching, “S 
Sun aud Falling Tid is the work of the late Lieut. Luke 17 
reminding us of another loss to art caused by the wa TI 
several fine aquatints, the best of which is “Solitude,” N 
Percival Gaskell [t is pleasing to note, that in contrad 
to the pictures shew! mn many recent exhibitions, tl 
Painter Etchers form rd of ref and th ht 
listurbed by vy tendency towards sensationalisn 
leath, with his reg 


The Late 
Lieutenant 
Gordon Circle, 7’) 
Sanderson. 


his death. 


every br 


literature 
testimony 


brought 
Delhi. 


Sanderson will be erected 


was done, 


have lost 


° @ ; ‘ : 
have ever employed, and whom it will be difficult if not im 
to replace. We } ad honed to i} iil ourselves of (jordon Sar 
: } } } os ’ } 
knowledge of the archite re of India, and had ( 
fore his death, to obtain from him data as to archit 






REFERRING to th leath, i 
France, of Mr. Gordon Sanderson, Superint 
Mohammedar British Monuments, N 
Pioneer (of India) states that the D 
ministration report say “It is difficult to exager 
archeology at Delhi has suffer 
Most of the more important monuments of Del! 
Delhi Museum, 
remains, offer an el 
research and taste wl 
ind history of building 
some memorial to Mr. G 
listrict where much of his 
Indian Gi 


inch of archol gical work, th 
Delhi 

to t enthusiasm, 
to bear on the conservation 
It is understood that 


which we are glad to learn, as the 


: 7 1 | 1] , | 
In bim one of the best and most capable architects t 





FINSBURY 
BEABCE 





See p. 150.) 
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EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. H. V. LaNncnrester presided on Februar 
ys | er the third of the informal Conferences 


wrranged by the Royal Institute of British 
\ tects, at No. 9, Conduit-street. on the 
Education of the Architect.” 
having revie 
last Conference and ren 


avTreement With Mir 


Phe Chairman, ed the points 
ight out at the 
vas largely in 
Atkinson in his 
ter phases of an architect’ 
[ed to discuss the e 
phases of the architectural 
In one sense, h said, the 
ar hite t ould not begu 


Views reyarding thie 
education, pr 
ssentials in the earlier 
student teachin 
education of 
gin too early. It 
been claimed that the faculty of observation 
ntial in every branch of art, must be en 
iraged as svon as It appeared. It frequently 
is, only to be smothered by ill-devised educa- 
tional methods at a later stave. 
titution of book studies for the actual factors 
f life was disastrous to mental ck velopment, 
it that was too often the effect of the con 
ntional type of education. Of 
specialised training might come comparatively 
late, but if the previous instruction had been 
sound lines, not only would the special 
studies be more easily assimilated, but th 
bent of mind would be much more obvious 
hen it came to the choice of an occupation. 
Educationalists, he thought, had begun to 
ealise the deficiencies of the methods still too 
general, and to grasp the fact that where 
learning was a drudgery, the method of impart- 
it was to blame. In regard to the educa 
tional needs of their own profession, he was 
ifraid that the antecedent training usually 
| short in affording no real knowledge of 
and its realities—both material and social 
nd professional education must endeavour to 
ipply those deficiencies. Knowledge of actual) 
d material conditions, as the simpler of thos« 
two aspects, came earliest, and some of our 
technical schools dealt fairly comprehensively 
with that; though there were still many dis- 
tricts where such preliminary training was 
idequately provided for, while their examina- 
tions were deplorably defective as tests of that 
kind of knowledge. He was not exaggerating 
when he said that it might be possible to 
pass the Institute examination without being 
ible to distinguish between a lump of lime and 
+ piece of plaster, or a malleable casting and 
t wrought scroll. When they came to the 
question of design as an aspect of social economy, 
business became more difficult. Then, again, 
ven among the best architects, but a few were 
capable of imparting the skill they possessed 
a comprehensible way. It followed, there- 
fore, that the ultimate point at which know- 
dge could be imparted would only be reached 
a proportion of those who had qualified to 
n the ranks of the ‘profession. Briefly, out 
of the many legitimately engaged in architec- 
tural work, the architects would always be 
few. They thus saw the necessity for a grading 
of the schools where studies leading up to 
irchitectural practice were dealt with. The 


had 


The sub 


course, 


principle of classification in schools was gener- 
ally recognized, but the duty was imposed on 
them of examining the credentials of all schools 
where architecture was taught; and, if neces- 
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sary, they could advise such schools as to how 
they might best raise their standard of qualifi- 
cation. At the same time, it was incumbent on 
them to study their own examination. with a 
view to bringing it into accord with the general 
principles they laid down, bearing in mind that 
there were aspects with which the ordinary 
forms of examination could not ad quately 
deal 

Mr. A. E. Richardson. in 
said he did not 
view of the exist ng system of education coun- 
tenanced by the Institute, and in proved upon 


opening the dis- 


USssION, take a Pcssimist 


In practice at the universities and schools where 
building was studied. On the contrary. thev 
had every reason to be proud of what had been 
done to encourage voung architects to make 
themselves acquainted with the innumerabl 
branches of th ir prof , Much remained to 
he done for improvement in teaching, especially 
» the higher d ft r 1 practice 
but reflecti Id s} that it had alwavs 
heen th poli f t} Institute to « rage 
a ble ling of the strict tilitaria + + 
rnamental and lhe tiful I t factor 
ild never be d sted. for bu “a 
is mucha ( as it ur rt ind } } 
attempted to exploit the one at t exp f 
t th T ld J il! ul Ist rt} } tion 
before ther " ttod | wether building 
i irt ra j hut tt ler it 
tudy that it ild } ne a highl tifi 
rt. The student who had been encouraged t 
der the 1 fold br hes of |} prof n 
i ird to their ultimate purpos s surely 
better eq ipped fovy deal th nt it pr 
blems tha one I had litth dea f 
rdinating th r essential factor and 
ncorporat t} int in rder d k f 
publi utility The architect must a quire a 
deep knowledge of materials and new methods of 


handling of which with skill 
yuld er 

in his work This was the 
tural education—not 
side was one whit the less 
weakness of the present 
sufficient attention had not been given to the 
correlation of the two branches. When they 
considered the newer responsibilities facing the 
architect to-day, they realised how essential 
it was that he should be thoroughly trained 
and acquainted with the and intricate 


sure greater perfection 
routine side of 
that the design 
important The 
svstem was that 


many 


ramifications of practice. There were, never- 
theless, limitations to his capacity, and it 
was the dutv of the Institute to define what 
those limitations were. If it was true that 
education on the mechanic side needed careful 
revision and adjustment, it was more than 


r branches of training, viz., 
investigation of history bearing on design and 
the sphere of design proper, should receive 
increased attention, for English architects hac 
a reputation in the one and not in the other. 
At the thev had 
opportuniti« s of studving the latest 
expression in building in France and America 
Thev did not find a new system of building 
arising out of new methods of construction ; 
thev found that the trained and_ scholarly 
builders of both had ré alised that 
construction was subordinate to conception, 
and they ontent, in all humilitv, to 
compete with the masterpieces of tradition, 
and to fashion the bodies of their buildings 
according to the taste and judgment of centuries, 
while emploving recent aisee materials 
und science, to the making of the skeleton 
Did this not cle irlv how that a new system of 
architectural expression was bevond the scope 
of the individual, and 


that the underlying 
laws of archite tu } ; 


urgent that the high 


unique 


modern 


present juncture, 


countries 


were 


veries, in 


iral compesition—<«all it the 
scientific ordering of the parts, if they liked 

Concept and power to reason, 
logical apportioning of the 


were immutable * 
togethe, with the 
factors determined by diverse problems, were the 
basis of building. Frr the encouragement of 
architectural training, it was essential that 
renewed attention be given to the appreciation 
of modern life; and if there was a branch of 
training which needed revision in addition to the 
mechanical side, it was the one embracing the 
investigation of history 
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Professor Beresford Pite remarked that in his 
opinion they were discussing a mass of gene- 
ralities and theories which was possibly in- 
teresting, but he doubted whether it was 
practical or educative. The floodgates seemed 
to have and the floods were 
there, but when they came to the real thing and 
asked themselves a straight question as to the 


been ope ned 


educational programme that the y were pra 
tising, it was very difficult to derive anything 
practical from the discussior At the present 
moment architectural education was run on the 


side. They did 


vas wrong and that 


constructive and on the artist 
not need to be told that that 


the two sides should not be s« parated, but he 
believed h was richt in saving that there were 
! be s that dealt with the Subject as a vy hok 
The real architect came in as a gracious element, 
ancl js Spt ality was t supply art that art 

| i was almost indescribable Its possessior 

as a gift of God which some persons had and 
others had not, The re il pr blem was its eT 

irage ent, its 1 grit ind Its training = 
that it got a proper sphere Frankly, he did not 
think that art could be induced by education 
though it might be educed by teaching He 
thought the whole tendency should be to bring 
ther building construction books and then 


histor book t 
tudies and the tea 


gether, and als« 
> 


to bring the hers together 


Che Institute Board of Examiners could do that 
and he hoped that the « rdination of the 
examiners and of subjects was going to be 


carried very much further im the 
than it had ever been befor 

Professor Sin pson said he was very glad to 
ientific or what 
constructior 


hear the insistence laid upon 8 


metimes called eng 


was Ss neering 
A hundred years ago all construction was 
architectural. Engineering construction came 


in with iron and steel, and during the last 30 
years it had eaten into the vitals of the architect, 
and now among a certain class of clients an idea 
Was growing up that an architect was a sort of 
decorator. He thought they would admit that 
the engineering profession was better organised 


than they were, and the training of the eng 
neering student was very § thorough The 
remedy, he thought, was that their students 


sh yvuld h ive the Same mpre hye nsive and BVste 

matic training as engineering 
students, in well equipped laboratories, so that 
theory and practical tests could go together 

There were two main roads alor g which teaching 
in design should proceed—the traditional and 
the natural and the elemental. It was building 
construction combined with tradition that pri 

duced the beautiful work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in this country, and m 
country he knew of rich in mediun 

sized buildings as England After all, the chief 
aim in teaching was to teach a man to think for 
himself. When the \ could point out the 
different roads to a student he thought they had 
done all that could be expected of them—th« 
student would then be left free to choose whic! 
road he thought best for himself. Elemental! 
de sign could be carried very muc h furthe r thar 
the vernacular or the traditional. The existing 
schools could deal with both those things uptoa 
certain point, but he thought they wanted 
higher schools to carry them both still further 
It was about ten vears ago since the Board of 
Architectural Education recommende d that 
training In a@ & hool should be optional. He 
thought the time had come when it might he 
made compulsory before students could present 
themselves for the final examination of the 
Institute He would also like to see the he ach 
of recognised schools meet annually to discuss 
details of curricula and other matters, and report 
to the Board « f Architectural Education. 

Mr. A. R. Jemmett remarked that the whok 
subject divided itself into two—what they 
wanted to teach and how they were going t 
do it. The not agreed as t 
what they wanted to teach Profe sSOT Ls thaby 
wanted them to limit their training to science, 
which would not fulfil the programme suggested 
by other speake rs He had a great admiration 
for that point of view, and he thought it had 
been of immense value to the progress of 
architecture during the last fifty years; but he 


was given to 


Was 80 


Conference was 
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did not think they should stop at that. Build- 
ing was a method of expressing ideas by arrange- 
ment. They wanted to have a distinct method 
generally understood by everybody whereby 
they could express their ideas and arrange their 
structure, and that had been carried out more 
or less in France ever since the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts had been in existence. There was a 
professor of theory who taught there, and until 
they got some such system here he did not 
think they would get much further with their 
construction. 

Mr. H. Kempton Dyson considered that the 
education of the architect in the past had been 
lacking in that it had not made of him a scientific 
man. The ideal to strive for was that archi- 
tecture should be so expert a profession that a 
layman would no more dare to interfere with 
the work of the architect than with the work 
of the engineer. It should be impossible to get 
an efficient building so economically from anyone 
as from an architect. 

Mr. Weir referred to the work of the L.C.C. 
at the fully equipped school of building in 
South London, under the control of Professor 
Pite, where training was given in architecture 
in association with crafts and building. He 
suggested that a course of higher training 
might follow on in connection with the univer- 
sities, and he emphasised the importance of 
school work proceeding in conjunction with 
practical training in actual work. 

Professor Lethaby, who promised to reply 
fully on the discussion at the next meeting, 
observed that he was delighted with Professor 
Simpson’s speech. What Mr. Richardson called 
art he (Professor Lethaby) called science. He 
was all for conception and emotion, but they 
would not get real emotion by talking too 
much. 

It was decided to hold a further meeting on 
a date to be fixed. 


ARCHITECTS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
Deputaticn to Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 
UnpeER the auspices of the R.I.B.A. and the 

Architects’ War Committee, a deputation repre- 

senting the architectural profession in the 

United Kingdom waited upon Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain, Director-General of National 

Service, on Wednesday, February 21, to urge, in 

connection with the National Service scheme, 

the utilisation of architects by the State for the 
special kind of work for which their training has 
fitted them. 

Mr. Emest Newton, A.R.A., in introducing 
the deputation, said :—The deputation which I, 
as President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, have the honour of introducing is 
representative of the whole profession of 
architecture throughout Great Britain. Our 
object in coming here is twofold : First, to indi- 
cate briefly the services we believe we can render 
to the State and, Secondly, to offer these services 
and the whole machinery of our organisation in 
order to render them readily and easily avail- 
able. Other speakers will go more into detail 
in regard to the specific services which architects 
can render, but I should like as a preface to 
make clear—what is not, I think, generally 
understood—that the profession of architecture 
is essentially practical, and, although indi- 
vidually we may specialise more or less, 
collectively our work includes everything 
directly and even remotely connected with 
building. We are accustomed to surveying, 
estimating, assessing damage and to the super- 
vision of works of all kinds. We are familiar 
also with the construction of large and compli- 
cated factories of every description as we'l as of 
public buildings and houses. As men of affairs 
and judgment, we have to see that all these 
buildings are put up with a proper regard to 
economy in cost and arrangement. At a time, 
such as the present, when our knowledge and 
experience should have been of the greatest 
value to the State, and would have saved delay, 
mistakes and much waste of money, we have as 
an organisation been made no use of. It is now 
late in the day, but, believing that in organising 
the man power of the country it is more prac- 
tical and economical to put men to work, so far 
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as possible, which their training and experience 


enable them to do, we have asked you to 


receive this deputation which offers you this 
skill and experience to make the best use of 
that may be possible in your scheme of organi sa- 
tion. 1am also asked to say that we shall be 
glad to submit a practical scheme for your con- 
sideration or to assist in any way you may 


indicate. 
Mr. Reorxatp Buromrrecp, M.A., R.A., 
F.R.LB.A.. said : Soon after the war broke out, 


the Royal Institute of British Architects offered 
its services to the Government of that time, and 
the Government of that time failed to realise 
what the capacities of architects were; thes 
turned the cold shoulder on them. And, in 
consequence, the country lost the services of a 
very capable, trained body of men. The 
qualifications to which I venture to call your 
attention—and I shall only put the matter quite 
generally—appear to me to be these: In the 
first place, architects are trained designers and 
constructors ; in all forms of building they have 
to keep in touch with every sort of material, 
and to know the new materials which come 
along, and they are, of course, familiar with the 
ones of which they have already had experience. 
They have to deal with every sort of building, 
from a pig-stve toa palace. And they have to 
deal, in the conduct of their work, with all sorts 
of unforeseen emergencies, which may occur 
in the course of building operations, and which, 
of course, must be dealt with then and there ; 
architects cannot wait about and let things 
drift, or leave it to the builder. The architect 
is the man who is responsible, who has to take 
upon himself the responsibility of settling these 
things as they occur. And we venture to 


suggest that architects have more varied 
experience in building matters than have 


engineers, who are, often, specialised men. 
We have often to deal with rough-and-ready 
situations. One of the most essential qualities 
of architects is resourcefulness in dealing with 
matters rapidly. Then there is the question of 
draughtmanship. Architects are not only 
trained designers and draughtsmen on their 
own, but they are able to make drawings for 
others, and to see that drawings are properly 
carried out. Those who cannot do this would 
be useless in supervising work which has to be 
carried out to drawings. To know one’s way 
about in drawings requires special knowledge 
and training, and that the architect possesses ina 
very high degree. And the thire point I suggest 
to you, sir, is: There is a prevailing idea that 
architects are merely artists. That is quite 
wrong. They are that and a good deal more. 
Half of our time and training and work is 
devoted to the organisation, the administration, 
and control of manual and mechanical labour. 
During the last eighteen months or two years, 
I have been engaged in superintending and 
taking part in a good deal of trench work round 
about London; and I find that in these trench 
systems, in addition to the position of officer, 
there were civil engineers in charge of the works, 
who were drawing salaries, and later on their 
salaries were commuted and they were given 
commissions. I do not say that they were not 
competent to do their work, but I think the 
architects were as competent, and in some 
ways more competent, because they are more 
used to rough-and-tumble work such as we 
sometimes have to deal with. 

Mr. J. B. Gass, F.R.I.B.A., in the course of 
his remarks said : As President of the Manches- 
ter Society of Architects, I have the honour to 
specially represent on this deputation the 
nineteen erchitectural societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland allied with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and embracing the whole of 
the country. There are also twenty allied 
societies in the Colonies. I am here supported 
not only by the President and Past-Presidents 
of the R.I.B.A., but by the Presidents of the 
Allied Societies from all parts of England, from 
Wales, and from Scotland, together with the 
Presidents of the Society of Architects and the 
Architectural Association with this deputation 
—the most repreentative and important 
deputation ever known in British Architecture. 
In the Manchester Society’s area, and generally 
in the provinces, members practise as architects 
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and surveyors, developing the practical as , 

as the artistic side of the profession. May; 
are specialists in factory and workshop design 
and construction. The training and exper 
ence of architects enable them to arrange and 
design buildings in the best way for th 
effective use, construct them scientifically. f 
give them suitable architectural character. 
you know, sir, the universities and n 
palities in the great industrial centres, inc ud 
Birmingham, have all comprehensive « 
in architecture. The examinations for mem! 
ship of the Roy al Institute of British Archit: 
lay great stress on planning, scientifi 
struction, materials, sanitation, and genera] 
practical equipment for work, as well as 
artistic ability, and modern practice mak: 
same demand on all architects. I> ment 
these things, sir, to emphasise the fact that 1 
specialised training with practical experi 

of affairs, has brought forward a race of hig 
trained and practical as well as artiStica 
minded men who practise in the various parts 
of our country. Their Sery it es for the comn 
wealth would have been of great practical and 
economic value if properly utilised. They 
never so utilised, though their services were 
urgently required from the beginning of the 
war, and arerequired now. The Allied Societies 
put forward the following suggestions for ir 
consideration :- 


} 


Committee, with 
Districts, 


Advisory 


That an Architectural 
Allied Societies’ 


representatives in the 
might be appointed 

The Architects’ War Committee, with d 
Societies, will undertake to further extend their 
Register, ciassify and recommend for employment 
experienced architects for control of national building 
operations and buildings; these to be appointed to 
positions as required through the Advisory’ Committee, 
and as far as possible in their home districts 

When advantage would accrue to the State special 
arrangements might be made with practising architects 
to undertake pari-time duties in the districts in which 
they practise 

The special training and experience of architects 
enable them to undertake all duties in connection with 
all cla ses of buildings, and the various works con- 
nected therewith, as well as inspection work dependent 
on the carrying out of drawings and specifications 

When demobilisation occurs, this organisation will 
be available to assist architects on active service in 
returning to professional work in civil life 


Str Aston Wess, K.C.V.O., C.B., R.A., in 
the course of this remarks, said: We are 
accustomed to undertake work of all sorts 
from town-planning down to cottage building 
and all the intermediate work with whicl 
some or other of us are very intimately ac- 
quainted. Although our work has been com 
pulsorily stopped—-very properly, no doubt 
we think that, while our proper work has been 
Stopped. our ability to fall in with national 
work has been overlooked. It was stated in 
Parliament that engineers were wanted, rather 
than architects. That was a point which 
all felt very much at the time, because we know 
that we are perfectly able, and more fitted for 
a great deal of this work which is carried on in 
this country by the engineers. I have no 
quarrel with engineers; both my 
Royal Engineers, and I am not likely therefore 
to say anything against the Royal Engineers 
But I say there is much work in this country 
going on which we should be better qualified 
to undertake than is a Royal Engineer. A great 
many mistakes have been made, we all kno. 
it is common knowledge; though I should be 
the last to say that if architects had been 
employed there would have been no mistakes 
Still many of these mistakes would have been 
less likely to occur had those with our special 
training been employed. We do not profess 
to be cleverer than anybody else, all we profess 
is to have had a special training, which has given 
us facility in one particular branch, and we 
hope very much that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of exercising it.* Our sense of responsi- 
bility has been mentioned. People say to us, 
‘“ Here is a certain amount of money, please 
carry this work out for us for the sum which 
you say it shouk! cost.”” There. again, the 
military engineer has not been accustomed to 
the same sense of responsibility ; he has someon 
over him, and someone over him again, and 
again he has someone over him. We art 
accustomed to carry out work on our own 
initiative, which, I venture to think, is most 
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useful and desirable qualification, especially 
for work which is being done in a hurry, as 
this necessarily must be. , 

Mr. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said : 
Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have listened 
with very much interest and a great deal of 
sympathy to the representations which have 
been made to me upon your behalf. It has long 
been in my mind that certain professions, in- 
cluding architects, were not being made a8 much 
use of aS they might be ; and I am anxious to do 
what I can, in this new Department which has 
been set up for dealing with, not manual labour 
only, but with man-power, whether manual or 
non-manual, of the country as a whole. I am 
anxious, 8o far as I oan, in this new Department, 
to set up Some organ sition which will enable us 
to utilise, for the advantage of the country, 
special training and special aptitudes, such as 
those possessed by architects. My own business 
life has brought me into contact with architects 
to a considerable extent, and I very well under- 
stand what their capabilities are. Now, with 
regard to the past, I do not think it is necessary 
for me to put up any defence of Government 
Departments with which, in the past, I have 
had nothing to do. I will only say I am sure 
you all have realised that when you enter upor 
such an entirely novel set of conditions as thos 
which obtain in a great war like this, it is very 
difficult for a Department to change its whole 
attitude of mind, and to adapt itself, with the 
rapidity which we should like, to such new 
problems as arise ; and that if things have been 
slow, as they have been in many ways, I am 
quite certain that it is a state of affairs which is 
common to every single Government which is 
engaged in the war, whichever side they are 
fighting on. But now, perhaps, the time has 
come, although it may be late in'‘the day, when 
it is possible to make some improvement, and 
when that improvement, although late, may 
not be too late still to be of service. Of course, 
the difficulty is to find the holes into which to 
put the various pegs. I have got heaps of 
people who want jobs, but I have not got enough 
jobs for the people. And I think that really 
the most practical way of meeting the desires 
which you have expressed this morning would 
be for you to set up some sort of Advisory Com- 
mittee, as was suggested by Mr. Gass, which 
ould keep in touch with me, and which could 
suggest from time to time to me ways in which 
the services of architects might be utilised. I 
was rather struck with the suggestion which was 
made by Sir Aston Webb that architects may 
be used as inspectors. If they were willing to 
give their services in such positions as that, I 
am bound to say that seems to me a very prac- 
tical and excellent suggestion. I am not at all 
sure that we are not over-inspected nowadays ; 
there are certainly vast armies of inspectors 
engaged in testing and passing materials 
required for one purpose or another, and I am 
not quite certain that they are all as necessary 
as they might have been in peace time. But 
I am sure that a good many of them have got 
special training which would enable them to do 
something else of particular value to the 
country. That is a suggestion I shall certainly 
bear in mind, and it is one of which I hope to 
iake some use. Now, I want to tell you that Iam 
endeavouring to make special provision for men 
f the professional classes. The scheme which 
1 have put forward for National Volunteers 
has been criticised in some quarters, on the 
ground that it was evidently not designed for 

en of the professional classes. Well, I would 
defy anybody to draw up a form of offer of 
service which would be equally applicable to 

ery class in the country, and, of course, there 
‘re a far larger number of people required for 

anual labour than for administrative, clerical, 
or professional work ; but the subject has not 
been lost sight of, and I have got an arrange- 
ment made under which offers of service, filled 
ip by men who, on the face of their card, belong 
to those classes, would be sorted out from the 
thers, and dealt with in a different manner. 
Instead of going back, as the card does, to the 
Local Employment Exchange, it will go to the 
Divisional Office, that is to say, the Head- 
quarters, a higher office. There there will be a 
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special officer appointed, qualified to deal with 
this particular class of men for the purpose of 
conducting the personal examination w hich is 
necessary in order to be quite certain that we 
have got the volunteers properly classified 
before we attempt to use them. A man very 
often does not know, or at any rate does not 
give a correct account of, his qualifications from 
our point of view. There must be some per- 
sonal contact, and that is of advantage to the 
man, because it enables him to say by word of 
mouth a great deal more than he would write 

on paper. We shall have av special officer in a 
special place to deal with these professional 
classes; and, having got them classifi d and 
sorted, we shall take special measures to offer 
their services, to make this known to G vern- 
ment Departments and to private firms who 
may have vacancies for administrators. or 
clerks, or other professional men of one kind or 
another—that we have a body of such people 
whose services we are able to put at their dis- 
posal. I hope in that way—although one is 
never free from the possibility of mistakes—we 
shall be able to utilise the Services of these 
people in the particular avocations for which 
they are best fitted. I would suggest to vou 
that if your members who feel that they are able 
to do so—and I hope they will all feel that they 
are able to do so—will fill up our offer of 
service cards, they will be treated in that wav. 

They need not be afraid they will be sent to dig 
potatoes or things of that sort. We are not out 

to waste labour in that way, whether it be 
manual or non-manual. We want to make the 
best use of everything, and we are going to try 
our best to classify our volunteers properly. 

You will help me very much if you will form 

this Council, and put before me from time to 
time such information as comes to you about 

work which vou think you might be utilised for, 
and for which the services of architects are not 

now being utilised. I think, perhaps, the best 

plan will be for me to just turn over these things, 
and I might correspond with some repre- 

sentative, the President, upon the subject. I 
cid not know exactly what it was we were going 
to discuss this morning, so Tam not prepared 
to make a definite suggestion. but I w.il corres. 
pond with him withthe view to carrying out some- 
thing on those lines, and I hope that in that way 
I shall be able to meet the wishes which you 

have expressed, and which I recognise have been 

prompted entirely by patriotic motives. 


—_——- 
— 





Welsh Church Architecture. 


At a meeting of the Honourable Society of 
Cyvmmrodorion, held in London, Professor E. 
Tyrrell-Green, St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
read a paper on “ Welsh church architecture.” 
He said that in Wales any considerable develop- 
ment of architecture was out of the question 
for mainly three reasons: physically, because 
the country was rugged and mountainous, and 
comparatively thinly peopled ; geographically, 
because the building material in North and 
West Wales was a coarse, slaty stone, and was 
not capable of being finely worked. A political 
reason perhaps was that the isolated position 
of Wales in the Middle Ages cut the country off 
from the movement for finer architecture, which 
was then prevalent. 


The Infirmary Site, Manchester. 


Mr. Frank B. Dunkerley writes in the course 
of a letter from Graythwaite, Hale Barns, 
Altrincham: ‘‘ In a very short time I hope 
the citizens of Manchester will have to consider 
what steps shall be taken to erect a great 
memorial to her sons who have fallen in the 
war. Whatever form this may take there is 
no doubt that it ought to be of the best artistic 
quality which the country can produce and on 
a scale far bigger than anything hitherto 
achieved. There is only one possible place in 
Manchester for such a monument, and that is 
the Infirmary site. It is not a great site, but 
it is the best we have, and if the buildings on 
the west side are removed it will be materially 
improved.”"— Manchester Guardian. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


The late Mr. S. S. Hellyer’s Estate. 


Mr. Samuel Stevens Hellyer, of New Holme, 
Bromley, Kent, since 1888 sole proprietor of the 
old-established firm of Messrs. Dent & He llyer, 
of Red Lion-square, W.C., sanitary engineers, 
who died, aged 76 years, on December 8, 1916, 
has left estate to the gross value of £170,185. 





Exmoor., 

The interesting announcement is made by 
Lord Plymouth (Chairman of the National 
Trust), and Mr. John Bailey (the Vice-Chairman) 
that Sir C. Thomas Dyke Acland has consented 
to lease for 500 years to the Trust some seven 
or eight thousand acres of Exmoor in order that 
they may be permanently preserved in their 
natural beauty. 


Students’ Union, Liverpool Schoolf of 
Architecture. 


A large number of members of the Students 
Union, Liverpool School of Architecture, under 
the presidency of Mr. Gordon Hemm, visited 
the new Liverpool Cathedral, on Monday (Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, architect). Through the kindness 
of Mr. Green, the clerk of works, they inspected 
the work that is now in progress, also the newly 
completed Lady Chapel. 


St. Paul’s Bridge. 


The Corporation of the City has applied for an 
extension until August 18, 1918, of the time- 
limit for the exercise of the statutory powers of 
compulsory purchase of lands in the City and in 
Southwark likely to be required for the purposes 
of the new St. Paul’s Bridge and its approaches. 
Objections to the application may be filed 
during the next fortnight. 


The Manchester Ship Canal Company. 

In their report for the year 1916, the Directors 
of the Manchester Ship Canal Company recom 
mend the declaration of the following dividends 
(less income tax): 34 per cent. ont he Manchester 
Ship Canal Corporation Preference Stock ; 
4s. per share on the preference shares ; 2s. per 
share on the ordinary shares ; carrying forwara 
a balance of £15,490 to the next vear’s account 
There was an increase of £74,416 in the receipts 
from ship canal tolls, ship dues and miscel.- 
laneous receipts, as compared with the previous 
year. 

Victoria and Albert Museum. 


The war having temporarily claimed the 
London residences of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Duke of Devonshire, and the Duke of 
Westminster, the valuable collections of furni- 
ture which they contained have been deposited 
by their owners on loan in the Victoria‘ and 
Albert Museum. The principal collection is 
that lent by the Duke of Buccleuch from 
Montagu House. It consists, for the most 
part, of French furniture belonging to the period 
of Louis XIV to XVI, and includes a remarkable 
series of Boulle examples—pieces signed by 
Carlin and Joseph, chairs and screens covered 
with Beauvais and Gobelins tapestry, and many 
other valuable specimens. The collection lent 
by the Duke of Devonshire from Devonshire 
House consists almost entirely of furniture 
designed by William Kent, the architect of 
that house when it was rebuilt in 1734, after a 
fire in the preceding year. It includes about 
twenty typical examples of Kent's work. 
Among the pieces lent by the Duke of West- 
minster from Grosvenor House, the _most 
striking are a pair of Boulle armoires, similar 
to the well-known examples in the Wallace 
Collection and at Windsor Castle. The Exhibi- 
tion has been arranged in the Loan Court on 
the ground floor of the Museum, and is open 
to the public since Saturday, the 24th ult. 
A brief descriptive list of all the furniture 
exhibited, with thirteen illustrations of selected 
pieces, will be issued, price 3d. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Hell, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


9HIS block of offices has recently 
| been completed and is now 
fully occupied by various import- 
ant trading companies, as well 
as a branch office in connection 
with the Bank of England. 
Large window openings are a 
feature of the design, and among other difficul- 
ties the problem of spacing the shops to different 
widths was encountered. Questions of light 
and air affected the disposition of the back 
elevation to such an extent that the original 
design had to be abandoned and a compromise 
effected. The building has been equipped on 
the most recent lines as regards heating and 
hygiene. It has an independent water supply, 
obtained from a deep boring, two passenger 
lifts, postal equipment, and separate strong- 
rooms in the basement. Portland stone has 
been used, for the front elevation, wrought-iron 
for the entrance gates and staircase railing, 
and bronze for the front of the London County 
and Westminster Bank. Messrs. Chesson & 
Sons were the contractors for the work. 


Moorgate 








Bridlington Priory Church. 


A description of these two illustrations 


appeared in our issue for February 9 (p. 102). 
——_—>—_o—__- 
MEETINGS. 


Monpay, Marcu 5. 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. Lawrence Weaver, 
F.S.A., on “ Memorials and, Monuments” 
(Lecture 1). 4.30 p.m. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. 
of members. 4.30 p.m. 

Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland.- 
Ordinary meeting, 8 p.m. 


Election 


WEDNEsDAy, Marcu 7. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Sir John 
Burnet, R.S.A., LL.D., F.R.1LB.A., on “ The 
Control of Street Architecture.” 3.30 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company.—Mr. George Clausen, 
R.A., on “ Tradition of Mural Painting.” 
7.15 p.m. 

Royal Archeological Institute (in the Apart- 
ments of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
General meeting. 4.30 p.m. 





House). 


THURSDAY, MARCH 8. 


Inatitution of Electrical Enqineers Mr. G A 
Juhlin on “ The Voltage Regulation of Rotary 
Converters.”” 8 p.m. 

! naveraity KE rtension Lecture at the L.C.c, 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, Southampton 


Row Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ St. Paul's 
Cathedral! } p.m, 
—_— oS 
The late Mr. J. E. Benton. 
lh leath took place recent after a brief 
{ Vie Jaties Kaddiwin Pent { the r 
f Tent & Koberte. ar hhitex t sure treet 
! ' at i rem (anime I i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Architectural Association Red Cross 
Detachment (43rd London). 

Srr,—With talk of National Service in the 
air, most of your readers are doubtless asking 
themselves how they can best use their energies 
to the national good. May I bring the claims 
of the Architectural Association Red Cross 
Detachment before these, as we are badly need- 
ing more members ? 

The value of the work which the Detachment 
is doing cannot be over estimated. Those 
members we have are working very hard, but 
it will not be possible for them to cope with all 
the duties which the Detachment is called upon 
to perform unless their numbers are increased. 
We appeal particularly to members of the 
architectural profession to join us, and I am 
certain the only regret of those who respond 
will be that they did not come forward earlier 
and help in what is surely one of the finest 
branches of voluntary work that can be under- 
taken at the present time. 

If there are any whose sympathies are with 
us, but who are prevented from becoming 
members by age or distance from town, the) 
can give practical evidence of their sympath) 
by sending donations, either for the general 
funds of the Detachment, which always need 
augmenting, or by subscribing towards the 
ambulance which we are hoping to buy from 
funds raised by our members for use in connec- 
tion with the Detachment work. Communica 
tions Should be sent to me at the address given 
below. F. R. YERBURY, 

Quartermaster. 
Architectural Association Red Cross 
Detachment (43rd London), 
37, Great Smith-street, Westminster, S.W. 


Should Rents be Doubled. 

Str,—If everyone agreed to double the rents 
of their property the tenants would have to 
pay. Some would remove into smaller houses, 
but there are not sufficient of them to go round. 

After the war, mortgage interests and rents 
will rise. But is it fair to commence raising 
the rents of the smallest tenancies first ? Or 
should an attempt be made now, with the better- 
class tenants, who are investing in War Loan, 
while the landlord has his money locked up in 
property ? 

An example will best illustrate my meaning. 
In pre-war times, when normal interest was 
3 per cent., investors would build or buy pro- 
perty to show 5 per cent., which would leave 
them 4 per cent. net, 1 per cent. above the 
normal and 1 per cent. for leakage and outgoings, 
and a freehold of £30 rent should secure a 
purchaser for £600. Now, however, and for 
very many years after peace, the cost of building 
will be one-third more. The same building 

would cost £800. But to-day, and for another 
generation, the normal rate of interest is 
5 per cent., 80 that anyone building or buying, 
on the same principle as before, should ask 
7 per cent. for his money. The current interest 
or rent therefore on the present and future cost 
of building the same house would be £56, and 
a little extra for repairs. 

Property owners have everything to gain by a 
gigantic national combination to double rents. If 
the tenants remain, landlords double their income 
and halve their rates in consequence ; or if some 
tenants leave, practical necessity will compel 
halt to remain, and the income will be the same 
until the remainder are gradually let. The 
tenants also will be encouraged to buy their 
houses, with the help of their building 80 eties, 


x they may employ the building trade by 


building for themselves 

When it is realised that the rents of larger 
pre perties have bee nm ck ubled as have provisions 
and other ommodities), the ottager ill not 
onsider himself ill-used, if the action of the 
mortyages titer the war 1h pm " 
‘ pouble rent, and is y™ ‘ 
‘ rite tens " tinual ' e 
' =) pe ata WoHW 

Laval 
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Registration of Business Names Act. 

Srn,—May I seek the hospitality of your 
columns for the purpose of calling attentio., t 
the obligation imposed by the Registration of 
Business Names Act on shopkeepers and othe; 
tradesmen, and, in fact, on everyone carrying 
on a business or profession in this country 
(except limited liability companies and other 
corporations). 

This Act provides that, on and after March 2| 
next, all persons carrying on business in th 
country must trade under their own true nam: 
or else must be registered. 

The object of the Act is to enable everyone 
know with whom they are trading, and if person 
are trading under their own names with 
additions except their Christian name or nam: 
(or initials thereof) it is not necessary 
register ; but if anything is added to the tru 
name, or if a business is carried on under a fan 
title, registration must be effected betwee 
February 21 and March 21, on pain of heavy, 
penalties. 

A simple instance will serve to show wl 
If, for instance, John Smith OWNS a 


required. 
may trade as “ John Smith.’ 


business, he 
‘J. Smith,” and need not register; but 
trades as ‘*‘ Smith & Co..”’ or adopts a fan 
title, such as “ The General Drapery Store 
And in addition 
letters, trad 


showcards 


‘ 


registration must be effected. 
business 


to registration, all 
circulars, and 


catalogues, trade 
which are issued or sent to any person in an 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions, must 
in legible characters the true name or 

of the proprietors of the business, and the present 
nationality or the nationality of origin, if other 


names 


than British. 

The individuals and business firms who 
not trading under their own name or na 
(with no additions thereto) are liable, if n 
registered by March 21 next, to a penalty up 
to £5 per day for every day of the offence ; or 
if such individual or firm enters into a contract 
while not registered, such contract cannot be 
enforced by law if the other party should want 
to get out of it. It is also open to any private 
individual to set the law in motion against a 
defaulter, except in regard to sect. 18 (publica- 
tion in trade catalogues, &c.) where the consent 
of the Board of Trade must be obtained 

JAMES MARTIN. 
Chairman of the Parliamentary 
and Commercial Law Commit- 
tee, London Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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The Laying of Bricks. 
bricklayer is 


} 
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Sir,—The poor, unfortunate 
again being held up to execration as a typica 
example of malingering. 

As a bricklayer, let me point out that whilst 
30 years ago he certainly did lay in ten hours 


more bricks than he now does in nine hours, it 
was, however, far inferior in quality to the 
work now done and was the product of piece- 


work with all its concomitant evils. 

Has it occ urred to your corresp ndents 
that bricklaying is hard work ? and that 1,000 
bricks, with mortar weigh 3! tons, raised an 
average height of 2 ft. 6 in. and skilfully assem- 
bled, level and vertical, rising uniformly four 
courses to a foot ? 


To accomplish this, I have toiled under 4 
summer's sun, clad in shirt and trousers, with 
trickling in rivulets down my} 


perspiration 
drink vant 


cheeks ; athirst, because to 
excessive perspiration and wondering the 
time why I was condemned to toil so hard for4 
small wage. 

The number of bricks which a man ia 
depends upon several factors, Le., th 
valls, nature of work, whether face or gh 
and als shape f wall and number of of Z 
At times he cannot lay 200 
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